CHAPTE^V.

THE RENAISSANCE

IN 1453, the Turks took Constantinople. In 1492,
Columbus discovered America. In 1543, a Pole called
Copernicus published a book proving that the earth
moved round the sun. These three events may seem
to have nothing to do with each other, and still less to
do with England ; but without them and all that they
implied we should not have had the work of Shakes-
jpeare and Spenser, of Marlowe, Ben Jonson, and
the other writers of the most splendid half-century
in English Literature. We should not have had the
Renaissance.

The Renaissance is often thought of as the New
Learning. When the Turks took Constantinople, num-
bers of Greek scholars were forced to leave the city.
They scattered to different towns all over Europe, and,
wherever they settled, the love and knowledge of
Greek were revived; and thus, in various ways,
Greek literature and philosophy began their immense
influence on all modern literature and life.

But all that happened at the Renaissance did not
happen in the mind. The exploration of new learning
was paralleled by the exploration of new countries.
Columbus was only one of many explorers. Drake,
Frobisher, Raleigh, and the other seamen-adventurers
of Elizabeth's reign opened up new continents and
new seas, and fired men's minds with the hitherto